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tions that the same agreeable process would shortly
be repeated, with the necessary local variations, in
other countries. While the Russian drama of 1917
was still so very near and Communism lived in an
uncomfortable phase of preaching world-revolution,
it was not surprising that the thought of Russia
was often in men's minds and that their judgment
was occasionally distorted by false analogies.

These apprehensions hung about him, as Mr.
Churchill went to the War Office in January, 1919.
There was some disapproval of the appointment;
and Henry Wilson, who had reached the eminence
of Chief of the Imperial General Staff by combining
an unwavering distaste for politicians with a faithful
reproduction of their methods, wrote " Whew I *"
in his diary. For it was one thing to applaud Mr.
Churchill's energy from a respectful distance; but it
might be quite another to have a departmental chief
who knew his mind and would not necessarily prove
wholly amenable to Wilson's blandishments. Be-
sides, the soldier disapproved of the arrangement by
which his Secretary of State absorbed the function
of Air Minister and asked a trifle cavalierly at their
first meeting where the Admiralty came in. But the
major problem of demobilisation faced them, com-
plicated by the further need of finding men for the
remaining duties in the British Army on the Rhine,
in Ireland, and in various outlying theatres of dimin-
ishing activity. Sporadic disorder, the unauthorised
arrival in Whitehall of stray parties of excited soldiers
in borrowed army lorries, and a slight tendency to
use impressive Russian names for simple British
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